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avoid the Mediterranean. With Cardinal d'Ailly in 1410 quoting Seneca on the existence of an Asiatic shore a few days5 sail from Spain, it might have been expected that the western route would at once have been attempted. But that leaven took long to reach the men of action. The first effect of the Turkish menace was the southward discovery of the African coast by the Portuguese. The strategic motive seems at first to have been to make an eastward crossing of Africa somewhere north of the equator, and to strike alliance with the Christian empire of Prester John believed to lie at the sources of the Nile, thus bringing the Turk between two fires. For reasons now obvious this produced no practical outcome, and about 1481 the plan changed to a circumnavigation of Africa and a direct sea-route to the riches of the East. The discovery of the Cape by Bartholomew Diaz in 1486 promised success, but not until 1499 did Vasco da Gama come home to Portugal with the news that the thing was done.
Meanwhile the western project, so long canvassed, had at last found its men. Martin Behaim, a gentleman of Nuremberg, not an ecclesiastic but a man of the world who had lived in Portugal and travelled to the Azores, made his famous globe in 1492 after years of previous study. The globe shows what the Ptolemaic maps had implied but had not shown, the Atlantic Ocean as a unit, with Europe and Africa forming its eastern shores and Asia bounding it on the west, the whole, as its inscription states, "borrowed with great care from the works of Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo and Marco Polo, and brought together, both lands and seas, according to their configuration and position". It shows also, besides the Antilia and St Brandan's of old tradition, the Cipango or Japan whose commercial wealth had been described from hearsay in Marco Polo's book. Marco, as a much-quoted authority, came into fashion later than did d'Ailly and Ptolemy, and his Cipango is a symptom of the new trading interest that thought rather of spices than of pious traditions. Next year, 1493, another German, Jerome Miinzer, also of Nuremberg, wrote to the King of Portugal urging him in the names of Aristotle, Seneca and Cardinal d'Ailly to take advantage of the fact that "the inhabitable extreme east is very near the west35 and to send an expedition across the Atlantic to Asia.1 The letter shows that this was but a reiteration of similar advice from no less a person than the Emperor Maximilian I, to whom the project had been presented by Martin Behaim. But already, although the writer did not know it, the prize had fallen to Spain, for Columbus had returned from the West Indies four months before the letter was written,
x Letter printed in Harrisse, Disc. ofK America, pp. 393-5.